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interpretation that they rather create confusion than clarify commit-
ments which the Japanese Government is ready to undertake. The
Ambassador states that at the same time he has been told that
Prince Konoye is in a position in direct negotiations with President
Roosevelt to offer him assurances which, because of their far-reaching
character, will not fail to satisfy the United States. The truth of
this statement cannot be determined by the Ambassador, who, how-
ever, points out that, in regard specifically to Japan's Axis relations,
the Japanese Government, though refusing consistently to give an
undertaking that it will overtly renounce its alliance 'membership,
actually has shown a readiness to reduce Japan's alliance adherence
to a dead letter by its indication of willingness to enter formally
into negotiations with the United States. The Ambassador therefore
does not consider unlikely the possibility of Prince Konoye's being
in a position to give President Roosevelt directly a more explicit
and satisfactory engagement than has already been vouchsafed in the
course of the preliminary conversations.

In the opinion of the Ambassador, on the basis of the above
observations which he has every reason to regard as sound, American
objectives will not be reached by insisting or continuing to insist
during the preliminary conversations that Japan provide the sort of
clear-cut, specific commitments which appear in any final, formal
convention or treaty. Unless a reasonable amount of confidence is
placed by the United States in the professed sincerity of intention
and good faith of Prince Konoye and his supporters to mould
Japan's future policy upon the basic principles they are ready to
accept and then to adopt measures which gradually but loyally
implement those principles, with it understood that the United States
will implement its own commitments pari passu with the steps which
Japan takes, the Ambassador does not believe that a new orientation
can be successfully created in Japan to lead to a general improving
of Japanese-American relations and to the hope that ultimate war
may be avoided in the Pacific. The sole way to discredit the Japanese
military machine and Army is through wholesale military defeat, and
the Ambassador sees no present prospect of this. The only alternative
(and the only wise one in the view of the Ambassador) is an attempt
to produce a regeneration of Japanese thought and outlook through
constructive conciliation, along the lines of American efforts at
present. The Ambassador inquires whether the better part of wisdom
and of statesmanship is not to bring such efforts to a head before
the force of their initial impetus is lost, leaving it impossible to over-
come an opposition which the Ambassador thinks wUl mount inevit-
ably and steadily in Japan.

In submitting the foregoing discussion, the Ambassador does so
in all deference to the much broader field of view of President
Roosevelt and Secretary Hull and in full awareness that the Ambas-
sador's approach to the matter is limited to the view-point of the
American Embassy in Japan.